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THE FIELD IN FARM MANAGEMENT DEMONSTRATIONS. 1 

H. C. M. Case, 
Farm Management Extension, Washington, D. C. 

The aim of the farm management extension program to-day is not 
unlike the object of the work when it had its inception in 1912. The 
method of working has changed, however, and must continue to 
change if it is to meet the demands placed upon it. When farm 
management work is fully organized in a state, the relationship of the 
farm management demonstrator to his subject matter department 
should be similar to the relationship existing between the teacher, in- 
vestigator and extension specialist in other agricultural subject matter 
departments. This means that the purpose of the farm management 
extension specialist and those who work with him must eventually be 
that of carrying farm management facts from the investigational 
department to the farmer in such form that they can be applied to the 
organization of the farm business. 

Historical. 

The Farm Survey. — The importance of farm management demon- 
stration work in relation to all agricultural extension work is shown 
in its origin. Farm management demonstration work had its begin- 
ning in farm surveys, conducted in 1912 and 1913, in the states of 
New York, Connecticut and Ohio. At that time the activities were 
essentially of an investigational character. The purpose of the first 
surveys was to determine the status of agriculture in the respective 
areas. In the first counties where a farm survey was conducted the 
analysis gave the information used in drawing up the program of 
work for the county agents. The work at that time was mainly with 
the individual farmer, both in securing and returning the survey 
records. 

In general, as the work was taken up in other states, the county 
agents depended very largely upon the assistance of the demonstrator. 
In rare instances the county agent secured as many survey records as 
the demonstrator. This meant that the number of farmers reached 

1 Paper read at the tenth annual meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, November 11, 1919. 
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in a year's time in a county or in a state was small. Estimates at that 
time of the number of records that could be taken, tabulated, and re- 
turned to farmers, was at the rate of one per day per man. On this 
basis and according to actual records, it is hardly possible for a 
demonstrator to account for more than 600 records completed in a 
state in one year under this method of work. However, it was not 
undesirable that the work should have had its beginning in this way. 
The personal experience of the early farm management extension 
specialists will vouch for the fact that they were not altogether cer- 
tain in their own minds concerning just what constituted good farm 
organization and management in all of the regions where they were 
called upon to work. Securing a limited number of records made it 
possible to study the individuality of the farms and to know per- 
sonally most of the cooperators. This gave the extension workers, 
both demonstrators and county agents, an opportunity to study the 
organization and management of the farms in their relation to the 
existing conditions on farms potentially alike in external appearances 
but radically different in physical makeup and limitations. This 
makes it impossible to establish as uniform a system of management 
for farms as for factories. The early farm management demonstra- 
tion work served as a training school for the demonstrators, since 
there was no precedent in practically any state where the work was 
introduced. 

Perhaps some people have confused the task of the demonstrator 
with that of the farm management investigator because the farm is 
necessarily the laboratory of the investigator as well as the problem 
of the extension specialist. This condition has led to criticism of the 
demonstrator because his efforts in the past often seemed to tend 
toward investigation. The demonstrator or extension specialist pre- 
ceded the farm management investigator in many states. What could 
be demonstrated before it had become an established fact? The 
demonstrator who studied local conditions to determine whether good 
demonstration material from other states was safe material to use in 
extension work in all parts of his state was exhibiting good judgment. 
Fortunate, however, was the demonstrator who had a subject matter 
department upon which he could rely for helpful material and to 
which he could go for guidance in his extension teaching. 

Need of More Accurate Accounting. — Another good reason for the 
work to be started as a farm survey was that no propaganda had been 
conducted to interest farmers in accounting, and it was considered 
necessary to conduct a survey to interest farmers in order to point 
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out the value of farm accounting before actual records would be kept. 
The survey did accentuate the differences that occurred in the farm 
earnings, and, while the farmer often accredited much of the varia- 
tion in earnings between farms to the fact that his analysis was based 
upon estimates rather than upon actual records, the early surveys 
were successful in raising the question in the farmer's mind of 
whether or not his farm operations were as successful as they should 
be, or as successful as those of his neighbors. There is no doubt but 
what the farm survey results induced many to keep accounts where 
formerly they had been quite satisfied with the results of their farm 
operations. Be it said to the credit of many farmers that we exten- 
sion workers mistook their failure to keep accounts as a lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the farmers for the business aspect of farming, 
rather than as an absence of a satisfactory system of accounting and 
farm business analysis which they understood how to use. More 
recent experiences indicate that the latter more nearly represented the 
actual situation many times. 

Introduction of Farm Account Books. — When finally the farm ac- 
count books were prepared in many states in recognition of these con- 
ditions, and careful instruction and guidance were given in keeping 
and using the account, extension work in farm management made a 
steady growth. This work is now spreading through communities and 
counties on its own merit, when proper instruction and guidance are 
provided. Whether or not the actual records some farmers keep are 
more accurate than survey records may be questioned, but actual 
records far better serve the purpose of the extension work. The gen- 
eral public interest in information which will assist in reporting the 
income tax, and in other business aspects of farming, would make 
it seem that this is the opportune time to capitalize on the general 
interest in farm accounting by wide and thorough instruction in the 
method of keeping and using the financial record of the farm business 
in order to secure better farm organization. 

Possibly some of the interest manifested in farm management is 
the interest that greets any new subject. However, because of the 
unique position farm management holds in coordinating all the farm 
enterprises into a well balanced business unit, it should be easy to 
maintain the attention of farmers in the subject, but, to do so the 
extension specialist must build a program which anticipates the aim 
and future needs of the work. 
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Cooperative Agencies. 

Before attempting to analyze the work of the past it will be well to 
consider for a moment the various agencies with which the farm 
management demonstrator may cooperate and also to consider the 
assistance that the people representing these agencies can be expected 
to give, judging from their past training and experience. 

The County Agent. — Without question a part of the demonstrator's 
task is to help build up an agricultural extension organization which is 
effective in reaching farmers. Hence, it would seem that his entire 
effort in a county should center on the county agent and his work. 
It can be stated emphatically that the county agent is the best co- 
operator the demonstrator has to rely upon in the individual counties. 
But putting this fact aside for a moment, it is worth while to consider 
just what the county agent's training has been and how well he is 
iitted for the farm management extension work. Most states con- 
sider that the county agent should be an agricultural college graduate 
and with that requirement additional qualifications are demanded in 
some states as to the length of time he has been out of college and the 
amount of farm experience he has had. A large number of the 
county agents have been in the service for several years. This means 
that many of them who now have their work most firmly established, 
graduated from college when little or no instruction was given in farm 
management. Even the more recent agricultural college graduates 
who are now serving as county agents have had limited opportunity to 
study farm management or agricultural economics. Yet many county 
agents agree that these subjects are fundamental in their work. 

The County Agent's Training. — It is essential that the county agent 
who assists the farmer with his individual problems does see the 
proper relationship between the various farm operations and enter- 
prises. It is true that many of the agents have been good practical 
farmers, but that does not mean that they are necessarily adept at 
analyzing their own farm experience in a way which will enable others 
to accomplish a like success. Even though he is successful in advising 
farmers with regard to their farm management problems, new meth- 
ods and new farm management information which will assist him in 
this work are being developed constantly, and about which he needs 
instruction. Even when the necessary training has been received, it 
is going to be an easy matter for the county agent serving a large 
farmer constituency, when called on for assistance in closing the farm 
account only to determine the taxable income and not to make use of 
the account in helping the farmer to study his business. Hence, it is 
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important that the county agent be given a good conception of the 
value of the farm record in teaching farm management, as well as a 
broad perspective of the farm management field. Training the county 
agents to help carry out the farm management program brings one 
face to face with the difficulties experienced because of the changes 
in the personnel of the county agent forces. An average replacement 
of perhaps 30 to 40 percent of the county agents in a year complicates 
the work of the extension specialist, especially in those states having 
the largest annual turnover of county agents. 

The Agricultural High School Teachers. — The agricultural high 
school teachers are another source of assistance in promoting farm 
management extension work. If these men are agricultural college 
graduates they are often young men with little farm experience, at 
least following graduation. While they are conducting work pri- 
marily with boys of high-school age, they do have an opportunity of 
working through these boys in reaching their fathers. The extent to 
which these men can advise practical farmers, who in the main are 
following a profitable type of farming for their community, though 
perhaps it is not efficiently organized, is questioned. They are, how- 
ever, in a very effective position to help boys who will soon need the 
training which it is desired to give the farmers of the present day. 
The agricultural teachers are often efficiently trained in the technique 
of accounting and should be able to accomplish good results either in 
teaching the farm boy accounting or in assisting him to keep accounts 
on his home farm. The teacher's success in teaching farm accounting 
and farm management to boys of high-school age will depend upon 
his own tact in dealing with farmers' personal business records. Also, 
it might be added, his ability to supplement the technical training 
which he gives his students with the practical instruction which can 
be secured by cooperating with successful farmers of the community 
who will demonstrate or point out good farm practice to the agricul- 
tural class on field trips to their farms. It would seem that this prac- 
tice would help win the support of the farmer to the projects and 
work of the school. As far as cooperation between the demonstrator 
and agricultural high school teachers is concerned, it would seem 
preferable that the teachers secure assistance either from or through 
the county agent so that the farm management demonstrator's activi- 
ties in the county will be centered in the county farm bureau or the 
main agricultural extension organization of the county, and also that 
other people be led to look to the county agent for assistance. 

Bankers as Cooperators. — Bankers may be mentioned as an addi- 
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tional source of assistance. They have proved their desire to help 
meet the agricultural accounting need. This is shown by the distribu- 
tion of account books and even in the expression of a desire on the 
part of bankers to assist farmers in keeping records. However, the 
banker has his own task to perform and the time has not yet arrived 
when evidence can be produced to show where this class of men has 
thoroughly instructed any large number of farmers in keeping finan- 
cial records. The best reason which can be assigned for the co- 
operation and wide distribution of account books by agricultural 
colleges and banks is that a wide even distribution of uniform account 
books is secured over the entire state. Also, the standing and organi- 
zation behind the two institutions practically eliminate the circulation 
of many nondescript account books put out for profit or advertising 
purposes. Then too, the distribution of a uniform type of book 
throughout an area meets with the approval of the Internal Revenue 
office and others who assist farmers with their accounts and in return- 
ing income tax schedules. 

Method of Working. 

It is only logical to expect that the same methods of teaching will 
not be equally successful in all sections of the country, because of the 
widely varying natural conditions. The methods used by the farm 
management demonstrators in promoting their work in the past might 
be analyzed in the light of existing and changing conditions which 
effect the future of the work. In the past the demonstrators and 
their cooperators have worked with individual farmers, small com- 
munity groups and large extension school groups. 

Work with Individual Farmers. — By working with the individual 
farmer, the purpose of the project may be accomplished with the in- 
dividual, but it fails to reach the number of individuals required for 
a successful county, state or national project. The farm management 
demonstrator or the county agent may spend half a day assisting a 
single farmer to take a careful inventory or to close an account book 
at the end of a year, but if one man devoted an entire year on the 
work he could assist only 600 men at this rate. However, this work 
is limited to a portion of the year and the county agent has several 
other projects to conduct. Also, intensive work with the individual 
may make him depend on help rather than actually teach him to do the 
work for himself. Consequently, from the standpoint of the county 
agent with upwards of 2,500 farmers in his county, or the farm 
management demonstrator with 40 or more counties in a state, the 
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work with the individual farmer should be limited. However, it has 
been a question to what extent thorough farm accounting and farm 
business analysis can be taught to groups of farmers. 

Work with Community Groups of Farmers. — The work with the 
small community groups has often taken the form of assisting men in 
attendance to start their accounts at the beginning of the year by tak- 
ing the farm inventory, and to assist the same men at the end of the 
year in closing their records in a group, each man working on his own 
record and receiving such advice and assistance from the county 
agent and demonstrator as he may require. Because each man is 
working on a separate record, it is hard for those in charge to answer 
intelligently all the questions which apply to an individual farm, and 
at the same time keep in mind the actual condition existing on the 
separate farms which necessarily effect their organization and man- 
agement. Accordingly, if this method is followed, the number of men 
who can be handled successfully at one time is limited. Also, because 
of the differences in the ability and rapidity of the farmers in working 
out their records, they do not keep together and it is necessary to 
answer the same questions several times even when a small number 
of men are handled at a single meeting. Furthermore, in many com- 
munities this method is questioned because of the privacy with which 
the farmer wishes to have his personal business handled. Where a 
group of men who have the right attitude toward the work can be 
brought together, there is found a good opportunity of training men 
who in turn will assist their neighbors in working out their records. 
Where there is not a strong incentive for farmers to keep records, 
such cooperators are a potent means of popularizing the work in the 
community. Subsequently it will grow on its own merit. Neither of 
the two methods of working discussed above solve the problem of 
how to reach any large number of farmers without the aid of a long- 
time program which involves the problem of training many men to 
serve as community leaders. The experience gained in carrying out 
the county agent program will show that building up a strong com- 
munity organization with good local leaders who will instruct their 
neighbors is a long-time process. 

Work with Farm Management Extension Schools. — The extension 
schools promise good results, but much depends upon the way in 
which the work is presented, that is, in determining to what extent it 
will accomplish the purpose of the project. It has been the experience 
of those engaged in the work that farm management can be presented 
to a large group of farmers in a way which will stimulate their inter- 
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est in accounting to the extent that a large number of account books 
will be requested by farmers. Often this is distribution of account 
books instead of instruction in record keeping. The stimulus behind 
the work is not sufficient to carry the farmer through the year, and 
even though he is assisted in starting his record while attending the 
meeting, frequent follow-up work is necessary to bring him through 
the year with a well kept record. The failure to present a completed 
record at the end of the year may be due to a lack of proper incentive, 
a failure to have received instructions in such a manner as to fix the 
necessary directions in his mind, a failure to understand the account 
book, or due to one or more of a number of other factors. This indi- 
cates that careful instruction in record keeping and farm business 
analysis should be given in extension school work. 

Program for Instructing Farmers in Record Keeping. — One kind 
of an extension school which was tried in 1918 and later extended to 
other states consisted of a day's intensive instruction in farm account- 
ing. The first step employed in developing the program of work for 
this type of an extension school was to bring the county agents to- 
gether in groups of ten or more and instruct them in the same exer- 
cises that it was proposed to use with groups of farmers. This en- 
abled the county agents to advertise the schools intelligently and to 
arouse the interest of farmers in the meetings to be held later. Also, 
it served as a training school for the county agents, enabling them to 
assist in the local meetings and later to hold similar meetings without 
aid from outside of their counties. At the county agent group meet- 
ings the program was presented in a way that emphasized the impor- 
tance of farm management in its relationship to county agent 
activities. 

The following plan was used in conducting the one-day extension 
schools with farmers. Each farmer in attendance was directed in 
entering the same typical complete financial record in an account book. 
He was also given instruction in analyzing this record and in deter- 
mining the taxable income. This was done to demonstrate how the 
record should be kept for farm management or income tax purposes. 
The various items were taken up in logical order. The inventory at 
the beginning of the year was inserted first, followed by the entry 
of receipts and expenses for the year's business, and, finally, the 
inventory for the end of the year was entered. Also, the opportunity 
was taken to demonstrate what items should not appear in the record. 
This was done by entering in the record a number of items which 
should not occur in the completed account. Before summarizing the 
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account, all items were carefully checked over and those foreign to 
the account were struck out and the explanation given for eliminating 
them. This procedure, together with the actual practice on the part 
of each one in attendance in working out the record, gave a thorough 
understanding of how to keep and summarize the account. The 
analysis of the business and the determination of the taxable income 
through the use of the account demonstrated the value of farm 
accounting. 

The interest shown in the analysis and study of the farm account 
indicated that those in attendance at the school had been thinking of 
the business side of farming and wanted information of this kind. 
The large difference in the farm incomes on farms of like natural 
possibilities is recognized by many farmers, hence, the use of simple 
factors which can be applied to measure the efficiency with which a 
farm is being operated is something many farmers are beginning to 
feel they should have as they study their own farms in a business way. 

Problems in Farm Organisation and Management. — The analysis 
of the farm account opened the way for taking up problems in farm 
organization and management. Following the analysis of the farm 
account which the men individually worked out in the account books 
during the school, certain factors more commonly affecting the suc- 
cess of farming in that particular region were illustrated on a black- 
board. For example, in Illinois where these extension schools were 
conducted, the degree of efficiency in the use of man and horse labor 
is one of the large factors contributing to the success or failure of 
the farm business. In illustrating this point, the attention of the 
farmers present was directed to the fact that in their own community 
some were accomplishing considerably more work with the same 
amount of available labor than other men farming on land of the 
same type. Also, the men who made best use of their labor often 
secured as large or better crop yields than others. Oftentimes, in 
checking this statement with men at the meeting, it was shown that 
some individuals were successfully handling twice as much land per 
man and per horse as others farming under like natural conditions. 
This led up to presenting a diagram on the blackboard showing the 
monthly horse labor requirements for an equal acreage of different 
crops as determined by the cost accounting studies which had been 
conducted by the department of farm management of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

This diagram illustrated the importance of having a good rotation 
of crops in order to distribute horse labor throughout the year, thus 
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avoiding a peak load of labor at one season whereas at another season 
little productive labor would be required. 

The importance of the cost of labor was further illustrated by 
figuring the cost of producing some crop, such as corn, where corn 
was the most important crop grown. The men were greatly interested 
in illustrations of how man labor and horse labor costs per hour may 
be reduced by organizing the farm business in such a way as to enable 
more hours of productive labor to be accomplished by one man or 
with one horse during the year's time. 

The investigational material supplied by the subject matter depart- 
ment of the Agricultural College was used to show that the hours of 
horse labor performed during a year's time varied from 650 to 1450 
hours per horse on farms in the same community. This condition, 
more than any other factor, made the costs per hour of horse 
labor twice as large on some farms as on other farms. While 
these men had been told previously of the importance of adopting a 
good rotation of crops in order to increase crop yields and to main- 
tain soil fertility, the effect of a good rotation in reducing the oper- 
ating costs of the farm was a new point in favor of a good rotation 
of crops to many farmers. At any rate, they had not had the result 
worked out for them even approximately from reliable data typical 
of the conditions in their own locality. This is one instance of how 
the facts secured in farm management investigational work were 
used in extension work. Also, it illustrates a need which is develop- 
ing in extension work — that of supplementing the financial record 
which the farmer keeps of his own business with reliable subject 
matter data secured from detailed records which the average farmer 
does not have time to keep, and for which the extension worker must 
look to the investigator. Usually a few facts well illustrated and 
driven home with force will give the farmer a better basis for think- 
ing his problems through than when much data are presented. If an 
extension specialist can get a man to think clearly for himself, he has 
accomplished his purpose in large measure. 

Just how far and under what local conditions such extension schools 
can be successfully conducted is not yet determined, but it does seem 
that one phase of the difficulty in getting farmers to keep records of 
their farm business will be solved when an efficient means is found 
to instruct the individual farmer to keep and analyze his record rather 
than to put the main effort on stimulating his desire to keep records. 

It is believed that the above described type of extension school, 
where thorough instruction is given in farm accounting, farm busi- 
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ness analysis and the application of farm management data, is in keep- 
ing with good methods of extension teaching. Agricultural extension 
teaching usually involves the demonstration method of teaching by 
which the farmer is shown the result of a certain project conducted in 
a certain way, such as a demonstration in growing some crop accord- 
ing to a prescribed plan. It is considered still better extension teach- 
ing to get a man to try out a demonstration in a small way for himself. 
It would seem that the plan of having the men who are attending the 
extension school, work out and analyze an account and determine the 
more important measures of efficiency, is analogous to having a man 
carry out his own demonstration, since he does the work for himself 
which shows him the results secured from the application of the 
project. In addition, the presentation of subject matter as it applies 
to the farm shows him how to proceed to strengthen the organization 
of his own farm. 

Object of the Demonstration Work. 

Mainly the discussion thus far has had to do with farm account- 
ing. Farm accounting in itself is not the object of the work. As in 
the beginning, the object of the work is that of teaching the farmer to 
analyze his farm business intelligently. The account is only a means 
to the end. It facilitates the application of farm management infor- 
mation to the individual farm. Therefore, farm accounting, is em- 
phasized merely as a means of introducing farm economic principles 
into the management of the farm as a unit. The object of the work 
then in itself calls for definite information put in such terms that it 
will be accepted by farmers in the organization and management of 
their business. A good system of accounts is required where sys- 
tematic management is applied to other businesses. Why should the 
same not be true of the farm? The emphasis has been placed on farm 
accounting and methods of teaching it because farm accounting is the 
logical basis for determining and promoting the better administra- 
tion of the farm business, whether it may be a more equitable land- 
lord and tenant agreement or a more efficient organization and man- 
agement of the individual farm. 

Suggestions for the Advancement of the Work. 

From the experience which has been gained in the farm manage- 
ment demonstrations to date and through considering the object of 
the work, it is believed that the following are some of the suggestions 
that should be made for the advancement of the work: 
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i. The success of the work is dependent to a great extent on the 
ability of the demonstrator. He should be a salesman and a teacher, 
that is, one who can sell his ideas or material to others and then teach 
them to use this same material in extending it to farmers. To be 
proficient then practically presupposes that the demonstrator shall 
have had good practical farm experience and a good general training 
in all agricultural subjects in order to appreciate the problems in- 
volved. In addition he should have special training in farm manage- 
ment and agricultural economics. 

2. To make the work of one or two farm management specialists 
effective in a state, it must be considered that the largest task before 
them is to train county agents to carry out the farm management ex- 
tension program. Due to the frequent changes in the personnel of the 
county agents and the variation in the training of the men employed 
in different states, it will be necessary that the assistance given to the 
county agents shall vary according to local conditions. In arranging 
the plan of work or material to be used in extension teaching, care 
should be observed that the material is presented in a way in which it 
can readily be transmitted to others and in a way in which it will ap- 
peal to the farmers. While the farmer's interest in general account- 
ing may be aroused through information on the income tax law, cost 
accounting in milk production, and similar questions of wide interest, 
these questions should not be allowed to divert his attention to some 
phase of the work as an end in itself, but it should be used simply as 
a means of accomplishing the purpose of the project. 

3. The account book for recording the financial farm record when 
properly kept by the farmer is the best basis for teaching farm or- 
ganization and management in a way that the farmer can most easily 
apply it to his own farm business. Keeping in mind the object of 
the work, the account book should give a more significant answer than 
taxable income, net farm income, labor income, or interest earned on 
investment. It must give a few outstanding measures of the farm's 
efficiency and in a way in which the farmer can understand their 
application. 

4. A determination of the efficiency measures of the farm business 
must be based upon and supported by sound investigational data. 
The demand for such data is at hand — that is, many farmers are 
already asking for such material before it is available in the subject- 
matter departments at the colleges. The sudden demand for such in- 
formation was not anticipated because it was not appreciated to what 
extent the farmer would desire to have the information gained from 
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the local records, supplemented and strengthened by more reliable 
data. Yet this is a logical development of the work. The spoken 
word of the extension man is visually a more potent means of dis- 
seminating to farmers the information compiled by the investigator 
than the printed bulletin, if the application of the information to the 
farm is well demonstrated and explained. Hence, immediate atten- 
tion should be given to developing an extension organization which 
will bring to the farmer effectively the facts secured by both the state 
and federal farm management investigational organizations. 

5. The place that subject-matter has in farm management exten- 
sion teaching puts the demand on the demonstrator to understand 
thoroughly how investigational data were secured. Also it is believed 
that it requires that the investigator thoroughly understands the field 
need of such material. It would seem logical then that both the ex- 
tension specialist and the investigator should spend some time in co- 
operation in each other's field. Would not such an interchange be 
mutually beneficial? 

6. While the work aims primarily at the better organization of the 
individual farm, a new phase of work presents itself in the tenancy 
question. Due to the rapid advance in the price of land and the un- 
satisfactory conditions now existing in tenancy, there is a demand for 
reliable guidance in securing more equitable contracts between land- 
lord and tenant. Whether the change in price of land and other items 
entering into the cost of production should change the division of 
farm income is a question which must be met with careful analysis. 

7. The interest manifested in feed records, enterprise records and 
special records of many kinds can be used to advantage in stimulating 
the farmer's interest in general accounting. In the main, however, it 
seems best that such records should be used supplemental to the 
financial record of the entire farm business, in order that the financial 
record may be used in the interpretation of the enterprise records. 

8. As the work becomes established in various counties, additional 
means of teaching farm organization and management can be found 
through well prepared fair exhibits and carefully planned farm man- 
agement tours to farms where records have been kept for a long 
enough period to have studied out the organization of the farm 
business. 

9. Extension experience indicates that there is a need of educating 
the extension forces to a better appreciation of the way in which their 
line of work connects up with the organization of the entire farm 
business. In just how far this should concern the demonstrator may 
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be questioned, but it is logical to suppose that he has the best means 
of pointing out the interrelation of farm operations and enterprises. 

In conclusion, should it not be said that, due to the interrelation of 
farm enterprises, changes in the organization and management of the 
farm business must generally be made upon the careful study of the 
economic factors affecting the individual farm business? The expe- 
rience of farmers who have instituted a definite system of farm man- 
agement as a result of analyzing their business indicates that time is 
required to effect all of the desired changes in the organization of a 
farm. Also, improvement in farm practice throughout a community 
is usually effected by the majority of farmers following the leader- 
ship of the more progressive men. Therefore, the program of work 
in farm management demonstrations must be perfected continually to 
determine the best farm practice and the best means of applying this 
information to a large number of farms. Hence a farm management 
extension program may be accomplishing its purpose effectively with- 
out gaining wide public attention, because of the cumulative results 
that follow the adoption of the best practices on a few farms. 



